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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ABINGTON MONTHLY 
MEETING, READ TWELFTH MoO. 3d, 1882, aT 
THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ABINGTON MEET- 
ING. 

BY C. LINTON. 
[Continued from page 708.] 


29th of Second mo.,|1695. “ It was agreed 
upon at this meeting that four Friends be- 
longing to this Monthly Meeting be appointed 
to take care of the youth belonging to each 
meeting as concerning their orderly walking 
as becomes the truth they make profession 
of, according to the good advice of Friends in 
an epistle from the Yearly Meeting at Bur- 
lington, 1694.” 

Thus we see they were continually looking 
over the flock for its good. And to show 
how careful they were of each other we find 
Eighth mo, 28th, 1695: “It hath been taken 
into consideration the present necessity of 
John Brock; being taken lame, therefore it 
is appointed that two Friends of each particu- 
lar meeting gather what they can and bring 
it into the next Monthly Meeting.” 

At the next meeting, 25th of Ninth mo., 
1695, we find, “Friends of each particular 
meeting have gathered and brought into this 
meeting for the relief of John Brock, 8£, 19s., 
2d.” A right goodly sum for those times. 

24th of Twelfth mo., 1695. “Two Friends 
belonging to each particular meeting were 
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appointed to inspect into the different meet- 
ings ‘to admonish those that profess God’s 
truth and do not walk answerable thereunto, 
according to the good advice from the last 
Yearly Meeting.’” We find that from time to 
time these inspectors were appointed, and 
may conclude their office was very much 
the same as that at present occupied by what 
we call “ overseers.” 

27th of Fifth mo., 1696. “This meeting 
have ordered Everard Bolton to receive the 
subscription of Friends towards the buildin 
the new meeting-house in Philadelphia, an 
to pay it according to the meeting’s order.” 

Four months after, Ninth month 30th, 
1696, we find, “This meeting have collected 
the sum of 36£, 17s., 10d., towards the build- 
ing of the new meeting-house in Philadel- 
phia, which was delivered by Everard Bol- 
ton.” 

This was the first meeting-house in Phila- 
delphia, mentioned in the Book of Record, 
but in what part of the city it was located, is 
not specified. As the city was but about four 
years old at that time and cities not being so 
precocious then as now, we may conclude the 
streets were scarcely named. Or the houses 
being few and the meeting-house conspicuous, 
it was not necessary to say precisely where it 
was, as all the members knew. 

29th of First mo., 1697, we find the first 
mention of “ Youths’ Meetings” being estab- 
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lished, but thereafter they were regularly 
held around at the different meetings. 

26th of Fifth mo., 1697. “A relation be- 
ing to this meeting of a great want at Pisca- 
taqua, in New England, amongst Friends of 
provisions it is therefore ordered that a sub- 
scription be made at each particular meeting 
belonging to this Monthly Meeting towards 
helping their necessity.” 

31st of Eleventh month, 1697. ‘“ At this 
meeting William Jenkins gave Friends a 
relation of Friend’s proceedings at Philadel- 
phia concerning their assistance toward build- 
ing a new meeting-house at Abington. Wil- 
liam Jenkins and Joseph Phipps are ap- 
pointed to attend the next Monthly Meeting 
at Philadelphia, to acquaint that Friends do 
approve of their method (by way of subscrip- 
tion) and accept of their love.” 

26th of Tenth month, 1698. “There hath 
been a complaint made against William 
Hibbs, concerning his disorderly behaviour 
in keeping on his hat when William Walton 
was at prayer in their meeting. Friends do 
appoint James Dillaworth and Evan Morris 
to speak with him, and to return their answer 
to the next Monthly Meeting.” 

The Friends interviewed William and re- 
poet to the next meeting that they “have 

een with him concerning his disorderly be- 
haviour afore mentioned, who being sorry for 
it promiseth to do so no more.” 

25th of First mo., 1700. “Friends do ap- 
— Joseph Phipps and Thomas Canby and 

illiam Jenkins to inspect into the accounts 
with E. Bolton and Samuel Cart, concerning 
the building of the meeting-house at Abing- 
ton (they the said Everard Bolton and Sam- 
uel Cart being employed by the meeting for 
that service), and bring an account to the 
next Monthly Meeting.” 

24th of Fourth mo.,1700. “ Those Friends 
that were appointed to inspect into the ac- 
counts of Everard Bolton and Samuel Cart 
concerning the building the meeting-house at 
Abington have returned their answer with 
the account, viz.: That is due to E. Bolton 
the sum of 18s. 6d., which Friends do order 
to be paid out of the stock belonging to the 
Monthly Meeting.” 

These two entries being all with reference 
to the building of the first meeting-house, at 
this place, we may infer that it was finished 
about the beginning of the year 1700. I 
have not had time to give a thorough search 
on the subject, but find nothing relating to 
the matter in Sewel, Bowden or Janney. 

29th of First month, 1702. “It is agreed 
that the next Monthly Meeting shall be kept 
at Abington.” Presumedly in the new meet- 
ing-house lately erected at this plac2. 

The first mention of “overseers” is 23d of 


Twelfth mo., 1701, as appears by the tollow 
ing entry: “It.is agreed upon at this meet- 
ing that a Preparative Meeting be established 
on the Weekly Meeting-day that hapneth 
next before the Monthly Meeting, and that 
those Friends that are appointed overseers do 
attend that service.” 

At the same meeting we find how the many 
strong ones were willing to oblige the weak 
ones in those days, as follows: Samuel Rich- 
ardson having desired that Friends should 
keep a meeting of worship at his house, and 
this meeting having answered his request, 
have ordered also that Friends do meet at 
his house on the 3d 6th-day of every month, 
considering the weakness of his wife.” 

Youths’ Meetings were still diligently look- 
ed after. 27th of Fifth month, 1702, we see 
that “there having been some discourse con- 
cerning the Youths’ Meeting, which at pres- 
ent is concluded to be kept as followeth, viz. : 
At Richard Worrel’s the two Winter Quar- 
ters; the two other Quarters, the one to be at 
Abington ; the other at Oxford, and to begin 
the next meeting at Oxford.” 

The welfare of every individual member 
was looked after. ‘“ William Smith being 
taken with lameness, and in order to seek for 
some remedy, three Friends were appointed 
to be assistant in that cause, and what money 
be wanting the meeting do allow it out of the 
stock.” 

25th of Second month, 1704. “ William 
Howel and Wiliiam Jenkins are appointed to 
take the oversight of the church affairs be- 
longing to the meeting at Abington.” These 
were the first overseers appointed for this 
particular meeting, but after this they were 
regularly appointed at stated intervals. 

27th of Ninth mo., 1704. “At this meet- 
ing Paul Casneer requested Friends to lend 
him fourty shillings, which was granted and 
done.” In another place seven pounds were 
loaned a Friend. 

26th of Twelfth mo., 1704. “ At this meet- 
ing Friends of Germantown having laid be- 
fore us that they intended to build a new 
meeting-house next summer, and Friends 
thought fit that each particular meeting sub- 
scribe at their Preparative Meeting and bring 
the same to the next Monthly Meeting, and 
that the overseers of each meeting have the 
care thereof.” 

Members were not permitted to sue one 
another, as the following entry shows: 25th 
of Sixth mo., 1707. “ Whereas, John Carver 
and George Dunken, unadvisedly, contrary 
to the practice of Friends, appeared betore 
Justice Fenny, and John Carver delivered a 
paper of accusation against William Hibbs to 
the scandalizing of truths which this meeting 
do condemn.” 


.* 
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26th of Second month, 1708. “ Friends of 


Germantown acquaint this meeting that Cun- 
nard Rutter, a poor Friend, would borrow 
four pounds to buy a-cow, this meeting have 
concluded to lend him the money, giving his 
bond for the same.” At the same meeting 
we find an instance of the manner in which 
they settled differences: “ Whereas there is a 
difference between Samuel Richardson and 
Thomas Godfrey, they having made choice of 
two Friends apiece at this meeting, to hear 
and determine the matter, which was done 
and the difference ended.” 

Boundary lines were also adjusted by dis- 
interested persons appointed by the meet- 
ing, ;and their decision accepted by the dis- 
putants. 

The first mention of overseers at marriages 
we find 25th of Fifth month, 1709. 

30th of Eleventh month, 1709. “At this 
meeting Friends understanding that William 
Wilkins being dead and leaving a Will be- 
hind him which mentioned no executor, and 
the widow and children standing in great 
necessity of assistance, Friends do appoint 
William Harmer and Derrick Johnson to 
take present care about them.” Three months 
later we find that the meeting did appoint an 
administrator, directing him to take charge 


. of the widow and children, and promising to 


indemnify him for his trouble and loss. And 
- specified two Friends to be bondsmen for 
im. 

24th of Fourth mo.,1710. “It is conclud- 
ed that the Monthly Meeting be kept at 
Abington till further orders.” 

It is to be presumed that in those days in- 
surance companies against fire were unknown, 
but in the ever present love and kindness 
then pervading this meeting, their place was 
supplied. Thus 25th of Twelfth mo., 1711, 
“This meeting do give to Joseph Shaterthite 
five pound for his present relief, having had 
his mill burnt.” And that was not all, the 
committee appointed to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting were desired to communicate unto 
the meeting the great loss that Joseph and 
his mother-in-law, the widow Albinson, have 
come to.” And at the next Monthly Meet- 
ing we find: “Those Friends that were ap- 
pointed to attend the Quarterly Meeting 
report, “that in consideration of the great 
loss of Joseph Shaterthite, etc., Philadelphia 
Meeting hath given 10£, and Haverford 
Meeting 5£, and Abington Meeting must 
raise 5£, for their present necessity.” At the 
next Monthly Meeting the money was paid 
over to Joseph and receipts taken. 

Even the unruly tongues were chastened in 
thosedays. “ As toa difference between Ellis 
Davis and Thomas Kinderdine, Ellis Davis 
hath given a paper condemning some hard 








expressions used by him to the said Thomas, 
which this meeting do think satisfactory.” 
Evening Meetings were granted to he held 


at Abington on First-day evenings, dur- 


ing the summer season, 28th of Second 
month, 1713. 


28th of Tenth mo.,1713. “At this meet- 


ing Friends of Byberry signified their inten- 


tions of building a new meeting-house, and 


desire the assistance of this Monthly Meeting. 
The meeting having given their consent do 
order every Particular Meeting belonging to 


the Monthly Meeting to make a subscription | 
for their assistance.” 

At the same Monthly Meeting we find an 
entry of great importance, viz.: “ Whereas 
Samuel Cart, Everard Bold, Evan Morris, 
Robert Fletcher senior, and Thomas Canby, 
being appointed as trustees for the donation 
given by John Barnes to this meeting, at 
Abington, and whereas Samuel Cart and 
Evan Morris being deceased, and Robert 
Fletcher being removed out of the verge of 
this meeting, Therefore, this meeting do ap- 
point Daniel Thomas, Morris Morris, and 
Robert Fletcher, Jr., to act and do in the 
places of those that are removed above nam- 
ed.” 

There having been a “strenuous doubt ” 
in the minds of some Friends in regard to 
Abington Meeting being entitled to the ex- 
clusive benefit of the bequest of John Barnes, 
it may be well in this immediate connection 
to insert some more entries from the same 
authority, showing the light in which Friends 
of that time viewed it. 

On 26th of First month, 1722. ‘“ Whereas, 
John Barnes, deceased, having given a legacy 
or yearly income towards maintaining a 
scbool at Abington, in the county (of Mont- 
gomery) and in the said deed of trust to 
Friends, he left this meeting in power to 
choose trustees when any Friends that were 
intrusted did remove or decease; now seeing 
Thomas Canby being one intrusted is removed 
into the County of Bucks, this meeting do 
appoint Richard Martip to act in his room.” 
31st of Eighth month, 1726. “ Whereas, 
our friend Robert Fletcher, being lately de- 
ceased, and being one of the trustees relating 
to the school affairs belonging to Abington, 
it is thought fit to make choice of Thomas 
Fletcher in the room of his father.” And on 
the 29th of Eleventh mo., 1727, “ Nicholas 
Austin is appointed at this meeting to be a 
trustee in the stead of Everard, deceased, to 
officiate in the donation belonging to the 
school at Abington, and the care thereof.” 
Not having time to trace this matter any 
farther, we will now return to 27th of Twelfth 
month, 1715. 

At this meeting we find that, “ Whereas 
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Samuel Walton being guilty of divers gross 
actions to the great dishonor of God aad 
great grief of his parents and friends, this 
meeting having considered the scandle it 
hath brought upon truth, can do no less than 
give out their testimony against him.” And 
also, “Daniel Walton was overcome with 
strong liquor, he being sensible of the dis- 
honor it hath brought upon truth and 
Friends, hath at this meeting openly con- 
demned the same.” And two months after 
we see that, “A testimony was given against 
Samuel Walton condemning his vicious prac- 
tices and ordered to be published at our 
General Meeting, next, at Abington, and to 
be delivered to John Dunken to be read at 
Byberry and Oxford.” In those days they 
did not handle transgressors with gloves on. 
They were kind, forbearing and: forgiving, 
but when it was necessary to condemn they 
did it in no uncertain manner. 

28th of Eleventh month, 1716. “George 
Boone delivered a large bound book in order 
to transcribe over the minuets in the Monthly 
Meeting books, and Thomas Canby, Morris 
Morris, Peter Shoemaker and Everard Bol- 
ton are appointed to view the former minuets 
and what is requisite to be transcribed.” 

We may understand from this that Monthly 
Meeting minutes were kept in small books or 
on sheets of paper, and after a given time, 
Friends were appointed to examine these 
loose records and transcribe them into a more 
permanent book. Such is the book before us 
a part of whose contents it has been my 
pleasant duty to lay before you. It will be 
observed that although the book was tran- 
scribed in 1718, its record begins 11th of 
Second month, 1682. 

25th of Twelfth mo.,1716. At this time 
the practice of choosing two or three solid 
members from each Monthly Meeting to visit 
families was commenced, and eyer after regu- 
larly continued, the object being to strengthen 
the members. 

24th of Twelfth mo., 1718, we find, “ It is 
ordered at this meeting that Thomas Canby, 
Morris Morris, Peter Shoemaker and Everard 
Bolton to comprize the Monthly Meeting 
minutes whereby they may be transcribed 
according to the Monthly Meeting’s order.” 

30th of First mo., 1719. “ Friends at this 
meeting do appoint Everard Boltou, Morris 
Morris and Robert Fletcher to view the 
minutes that are recorded by George Boone, 
and to agree with him for the transcription 
and pay him, and give the meeting an ac- 
count next month.” ‘Those Friends failed to 
give the account next month, at jeast it is not 
on the records, but we will hope George was 
well paid for his services, they being of great 


Fletcher was paid the sum of 15£ for trans- 
cribing the Book of Discipline. 

30th of First mo. 1719. “ At this meeting 
proposition was made for a further considera- 
tion relating to some elders or honest friends. 
to sit with the ministering friends at Abington 
when they meet.” At the next meeting one 
person was chosen from each meeting for that. 
purpose. In 1725 one more person was added 
from each Preparative Meeting. This is the 
first mention of elders being appointed in 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 

31st of Twelfth mo.,1725. “ At this meet- 
ing was presented from the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Philadelphia the case of a poor Friend 
who had his wife and children taken captive 
by the Indians in New England, and being 
redeemed at a vast charge, it is recommended 
from the yearly meeting that Friends do raise 
a sum of money to assist part of the charge, 
and that it may be gotten against the First 
month next.” On the 28th of First mo., 1726, 
we find the request complied with. “ At this 
meeting was paid into the hands of Robert 
Fletcher the sum of 12£. 4s. for the assistance 
of some poor Friends that were taken captives 
at New England by the Indians.” 

In those days representatives gave verbal 
answers to the queries, as proven by the 
Monthly Meeting minutes, dated 25th of Fifth 
mo.,1726. “The Friends appointed to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting are Robert Fletcher, 
John Carver, John Knowles, Griffith Jones, 
and Isaac Walton, and to give an account of 
the present state of the meeting as followeth : 
Thejrepresentatives of the respective meetings 
being called, appeared, and upon enquiry re- 
ported that in the general, Friends are in love 
and unity, and their meetings kept up, and in 
respect of the affairs of their several meetings, 
things in general are in good order, and where 
anything is amiss among them, care is taken 
to have it regulated and amended, and the 
discipline of Friends is put in practice. And 
this meeting hath appointed those Friends 
above mentioned to attend the next Quarterly 
Meeting at Philadelphia, who are desired to 
certify to the said meeting that there is no 
business to offer them at this time, and to 
make report of the state of the meeting as 
above.” 

Thus we have seen order growing slowly but 
surely in the Society in the New World. 

We will now leave these sturdy pioneers, 
having followed them and their doings nearly 
forty years. Pioneers in the forest clearing 
away bushes and trees, and breaking the soil 
for new seed to produce food for the bodies of 
men. Pioneers in religion clearing away the 
errors of priestcraft and church abuses, and 
planting seed of religious freedom in which is 


value to us. We find that in 1720 Robert | found the true food tor the spirit of man. 
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How watchful were they over one another 
for good. How careful of the youth, how 
kind to the halt and lame, how helpful to the 
poor! Where shall we look for an equal 
number of men and women who lived nearer 
the Spirit of the Heavenly Father? We look 
in vain. 

Friends have always been pioneers in all 
good works. I do not believe there has ever 
been a truly good work since the first start of 
Quakerism but that they have been active 
in it. Look at your hospitals, your asylums, 
and all other truly charitable’ institutions, 
founded on the love of man for man or the 
love of God for man, and you will always 
find Quakers or their descendants active 
therein. 

Their good works were practical. And al- 
though their number was, is, and always will 
be small, compared with most other churches, 
their influence on the world for its good has 
been great beyond conception. 


a ete 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE UNITY OF THE BODY. 


We read in the{book of the prophet Isaiah, 
“They helped every one his neighbor, and 
every one said to his brother, ‘Be of good 
courage.’ So the carpenter encouraged the 
goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the 
hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, it 
is ready for the soldering, and he fastened it 
with nails that it should not be moved.” 

This Scripture testimony portrays a beau- 
tiful representation of the different callings 
in the spiritual relation, showing that as each 
one is attentive to his or her calling, however 
diverse, the unity is obtained, cementing in 
the bond of peace; corresponding with an- 
other testimony of the beloved apostle to the 
Corinthians, in which he says there are di- 
versities of gifts, but the same spirit, and there 
are differences of administration, but the 
same Lord, and there are diversities of oper- 
ations, but it is the same God which worketh 
allin all. For the body is not onemember but 
many, and the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have need of thee, nor again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you; nay, those 
members which seem to be more feeble are 
necessary, for God hath tempered the body 
together that there shoyld be no scism in the 
body, but that the members should have the 
same care, one of another. In thus fulfilling 
the law of Christ, which is love, fault-finding 
and criticisms would have no place, and a 
band of brothers and sisters in each genera- 
tion might be raised up, not putting their 
light under a bushel or a bed, but upon a 
candlestick, to give light to the many who 
are seeking the way of life and truth. With 
these views unfolding to my mind, the desire 


has arisen that we, professing the government 
of the Prince of Peace, may more and more 
rally to our ancient foundation, the light of 
Christ in the soul, the anointing power which 
qualifies and strengthens for every right ser- 
vice in the church militant and prepares for 
the church triumphant in Heaven. giving 
praises to Him who sits upon the throne, and 
to the Lamb forever. | REBECCA PRICE. 
Eleventh mo. 27th, 1882. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 18.—MAN’S DESTINY. 


The presentation of this subject, as one fit- 
ting for serious thought, brings with it the 
inquiries, what is this destiny? and is it being 
fulfilled ? 

The royal psalmist, addressing the great 
Creative Power, says, “ When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which Thou. hast ordained, 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that Thou visitest him?” 
and the answer immediately comes to us in 
Scripture language, as from the same inspired 
pen, “Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, Thou hast crowned him 
with glory and honor; Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of Thy hand ; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 

Another question now comes. Has man 
maintained his footing upon this high ground ? 
Is he found fulfilling this high destiny? And 
it may be well, under the remembrance that 
we are part of the great family of man, to 
bring this question more closely home, and 
individually ask, do J maintain this footing? 
have I kept all created things under my feet, 
in the position in which they were placed by 
the great Former? ‘ 

Man’s nature, as a twofold being, com- 
posed of matter and spirit, places him under 
the necessity of deciding which nature shall 
rule, the animal or the spiritual. As a man, 
he cannot serve two masters; one nature 
must be subservient to the other, and in this 
connection it is for man, as man in his exer- 
cise of individual free agency, to decide 
where or on which nature the government 
shall rest. . 

The language used by the Psalmist plainly 
indicates his view, that man’s spiritual being 
should maintain dominion over the animal— 
“the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, 
the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passes 
through the paths of the sea.” This language 
may have had reference to the outward, visi- 
ble creation—the beasts that perish; but it 
may also be understood to symbolize the ani- 
mal nature in man, which has its allotted 
place for usefulness, and is designed to be 
ruled over by man’s highest nature. 














—_—— — _ 





When man realizes his individual respon- 
sibility he finds himself a denizen of earth 
without his own volition; a free agent, at 
liberty to accept or reject the rich gift of 
heavenly guidance while passing through this 
probationary scene. 

Accepting this guidance, which is offered 
through the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, 
he is able to walk safely, keeping all things 
under foot—using without abusing the many 
good gifts and graces and powers wherewith 
he is blessed, and finally, by keeping under 
this guidance, when the time comes for the 
separation between that which perisheth and 
that which endureth—that which is of the 
earth, earthy, and that which is spiritual, he 
fulfills his high destiny with the blessed assur- 
ance that, while dust returns to dust, the 
spirit is reunited to the great Original. “ Dust 
to dust, the spirit to God who gave it,” to be 
one with Him, forever and forever. J.J. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth month, 1882. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 

As our existence here is brief, the aim and 
endeavor should be so to live as to leave the 
world better than we found it. Although 
what we individually can effect may seem 
but little, yet when we add up the whole its 
weight is important and may avert mournful 
calamities. If only the home life is made 
more lovely much is gained, for homes com- 
pose societies and nations. It is the small 
things that make up the great whole in hu- 
man affairs. When I look back sixty years 
I can see an advance toward a higher stand- 
ard in social entertainments, in philanthropic 
works, and in the means used to elevate the 
low, to make the poor comfortable, and to 
inspire in the dependent self-respect and a 
desire to help themselves, and less of a dispo- 
sition manifest to say “Stand by thyself, for 
I am holier than thou.” A hand of help 
seems reaching out in every direction with 
great good will towards the erring. This is 
truly Christian, and every dollar given to aid 
in Wise and generous purposes will be to the 
donor a treasure laid up in Heaven. The 
recording angel will note them all in the 
Lamb’s book of life, and when this is opened 
for a final decision the Judge will say “ Inas- 
much as ye did it tocne of the least of these 
my brethren ye did it unto me, enter now 
into the glorious realities of life eternal.” 

Saran Hunt. 
Eleventh month, 1882. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
TEMPERANCE WORK. 

It is very desirable at this time that 
Friends, as well as all others, who feel inter- 
ested in the growth of vital religion and 
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moral reformation, should be fully aroused 
to the importance of prompt action in the 
matter of petitioning the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania in behalf of constitutional prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic. While we should 
not relax our moral and religious effurts for 
the relief of the victims of the drink trade, 
we should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for the removal of the cause of the evil 
we so much deplore. ‘That cause is the legal- 
ized traffic in alcoholic beverages, sanctioned 
and sustained by a professed Christian Com- 
monwealth ; and we are all responsible for the 
poverty, crime and moral ruin resulting 
therefrom if we do not use all proper means 
within our power for its removal. The great 
question is staring us full in the face, shall a 
Christian Commonwealth continue to license 
or to remove temptation from before the weak 
ones ? 

Every Quarterly and Monthly Meeting 


within the limits of the State should throw 


off its share of responsibility for its continu- 
ance, by sending a memorial to the eoming 
Legislature, asking that the people be per- 
mitted to decide at the ballot-box whether 
they will have constitutional prohibition or 
not. Friends and other religious people: 
participate in the government, and they 
should see to it that their influence is thrown 
on the side of truth and right. If all the 
professors of religion, all who name the name 
of Christ throughout the length and breadth 
of the State, would make themselves heard in 
the halls of legislation the coming session, in 
language not to be misunderstood, I have ne 
doubt but something would be done in the 
right direction. But if this class of our people 
fail to make the effort, the Church will con- 
tinue to be, as it has been for years, the great 
bulwark of this crime of crimes, for most as- 
suredly we shall be held responsible for the 
continuance of that which we could have re- 
moved. Let Friends, therefore, everywhere 
be wide awake; now is the time for earnest 
work in the direction that I have mentioned. 
Canvassing a community for signatures 
to a petition asking for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic will bring the question home to. 
the mind of every citizen and cause him to take 
one side or the other—there can be no neutral 
ground, those who are not for reform must be 
against it. W. N. Way. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 

At the late Yearly Meeting held in Balti- 
more a concern was opened to have a com-- 
mittee appointed, to visit small Meetings and: 
isolated Friends to whom counsel and en-. 


couragement might be extended as way 
might open in the pointings of truth. This. 
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concern was responded to by several Friends, 
but way did not open for full expression, and 
consideration of the subject and it was there- 
fore left. 

As an interested member of our Society 
this concern seems to my mind an impulse of 
strong sympathy, and to those who are 
thoughtfully and lovingly concerned for the 
maintenance and promotion of our cardinal 
testimonies and principles it may be a profit- 
able avenue for doing effective and acceptable 
work for the Master. The cordial and lov- 
ing social intercourse among Friends who are 
truly seeking the “Light” is always profitable 
and helpful. Mingling with those of other 
localities increases mutual interest, stimulates 
a broader range of thought, and many times 
diffuses just the “leaven” needed by some 
receptive heart to give direction to its as- 
pirations. 

Among the apostles much effort and time 
was given to visiting the churches and 
strengthening the brethren. Among early 
Friends, during the rise of our Society, many 
concerned individuals, gave time, substance, 
strength and even life to the sowing of the 
good seed, which sprung up, maturing strong 
men and women through whose religious 
and moral influence our Society reached its 
largest development. At this time may not 
individual attention to the call of duty in- 
duce sore to labor more frequently in the 
fields now ripening for the harvest? Would 
that Friends would more carefully scan the 
broad field for the opportunity for timely 
labor. 

If thou, my brother or sister, art bidden 
to the feast, go, take the place assigned thee, 
do what thou art bidden, and leave results to 
the Master who sent thee. 

Seek not the elders of the church or those 
who are established in the faith, but comfort 
the lowly ones, whose greatest wish may be 
to touch only the hem of the Master’s gar- 
ment. J. 
Waterford Va., Twelfth mo. 12th, 1882. 


ASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Since thy few parting words to me yester- 
day my whole being seeggs drawn out towards 
thee and dear —— in deepest sympathy. 
Yes, dear friends, we are growing old. For 
myself, I believe my chief’ desire is to strive 
to finish the work given me to do. These 
feeble bodies will not much longer be fitted 
for the duties of earth, and the call will be 
“Come up-higher.” And I believe when the 
time comes we shall be ready. We have too 
long served our loving Father to doubt that 
His time will be the right time. The holy 








love and sacred friendships begun here will 
assuredly be perfected in the world beyond. 
Then let us encourage each other to con- 
tinue to accept the varied dispensations of 
life in the reverent trust that our Heavenly 
Father will strengthen us for every trial and 
so fill our hearts with holy love that in every 
conflict we can say, “ The Lord is my strength 
and my shield.” We do not choose our trials, 
and often those hardest to be borne come 
upon us, but the promise is sure and abiding, 
“T will never leave thee nor forsake thee; 
when thou passeth through the fire I will be 
with thee, and through the waters they shall 
not overflow thee.” These worgs often com- 
fort me and I trust they do thee also. 





As I write the words “ Dear Friend,” which 
custom sanctions as the suitable address for a 
letter, the vision comes to me of all that 
friendship means, when it rises to the grand 
level of purity and unselfishness. Much of 
our love is given with the expectation of re- 
ceiving full measure in return; indeed, to 
a selfish nature the thought that we receive 
more than we give is pleasing. That “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive” is as 
true of the heart treasures as it is of mate- 
rial things. What a full and glorious con- 
ception of love Jesus had when He said 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friend.” 
But this may nct mean that we should. give 
up the natural life for a friend whom we love ; 
for if our affection is strong enough to over- 
come the life of self, we have certainly laid 
down a life that is precious to our first nature; 
and then loving without the taint of ‘selfish- 
ness we truly know what friendship in its full- 
est sense means. A friend who is so lifted 
above self may tell us of our faults and we 
will hear him, for the love that “ thinketh no 
evil” can say no unkind word. 

So, to love unselfishly, whether our friend 
possesses the qualities that call forth the whole 
heart or only a smali measure of our affec- 
tion, is, I think, to love truly. Many persons 
with whom we mingle in pleasant intercourse 
are never very near our inner life, nor we to 
theirs; it requires congenial tastes, or similar 
aims, which are apt to grow out of congenial 
tastes, to draw us to one another; and, asour 
religious thoughts are the most precious, sym- 
pathy in these is necessary to a perfect friend- 
ship. Such should be the friendship between 
husband and wife; the wife who demands 
that her husband should love her because the 
law has united them has small claim upon 
that etherial part of his nature which submits 
to no such bonds, the word “ought” can 
never call forth the best and purest love, it 
must go “ without money and without price” 
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if it goes at all. In the marriage relation, as 
elsewhere, true friendship is a development ; 
and, as the years go on, ring after ring of 
growth is added to the slender sapling of the 
wedding day. 
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THE concluding portion of the biographi- 
cal sketch of Thomas Wilkinson is crowded 
out of the present number by a press of mat- 
ter which will less bear delay. It will ap- 
pear next week, 


Tue Postat Surpius.—In view of the 
surplus revenue of the U.S. Post-Office De- 
partment, amounting to not less than $1,500,- 
000, there is now a growing sentiment in 
favor of the lowering of letter postage to two 
cents. Undoubtedly a large reduction can be 
well afforded, since it is quite enough if the 
Post-Office pays its own expenses, without 
yielding any net revenue to the government. 

For some time the reduction of postage 
would lessen the receipts from this source, 
but the large increase of Jetters sent by mail 
may be looked to as certain to operate in the 
other direction. The advantage to the pub- 
lic of cheapened postage is too manifest to 
require a word of advocacy. 

The gratifying results of the last fiscal year 
are attributed to the reforms which Post- 
master-General James set on foot during the 
brief period in which he held the office.. But 
honor is also due to the present incumbent 
for faithfully carrying out the plans and ob- 
serving the regulations established by his 
able and upright predecessor. 





Morat ADVANCEMENT.—One of the most 
hopeful of the signs of the times is the in- 
creased sensitiveness of the masses of the 
people to moral evil; and especially to 
moral obliquity manifested by those in high 
places. It was said, in days of old, that 
“when the righteous bear rule, the people 
rejoice.” But monarchical Israel might not, 
at will, elect who should rule and reign in 
their land. It was as much their portion to 
obey the evil ruler.as the king, just, right. 
eous and beneficent. A free people takes 
upon itself the responsibility of government, 
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and all who sit in high places must give an 
account to those whom they govern. It is 
the right of the people to pass judgment, and 
upon the demands of the people must depend, 
in a great measure, the faithfulness and vir- 
tue of their rulers. 

Therefore, all who love righteousness must 
rejoice when the general masses of the body 
politic manifest a spirit of hearty reprobation 
for any and all forms of evil, and are ready 
and willing to join hands for their abatement 
or removal. The present generation can well 
remember when the people of the United 
States looked on complacently, and tacitly 
approved, so fearful a govermental sin as 
human slavery. This and many other legal- 
ized crimes have fallen before corrected 
public opinion, and it remains for the coming 
generation to grapple with the other giant 
evils which continue to pollute a land so 
eminently blessed by Jehovah. With earnest 
hearts and united voices should those who 
love their fellow men demand the abolition 
of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. True, 
there are many faithful champions of this 
cause, but not until a majority of the voting 
population unite in sweeping away of this 
sin can the work be effectually and perman- 
ently done. Is there not ground for hope 
that the day is dawning even upon this diffi- 
cult question? In the mean time let there 
continue to arise a solemn protest against the 
legalized temptation that is perpetually lur- 
ing the weak into degradation and crime, and 
is entailing suffering and poverty upon a vast 
multitude of helpless victims. There is no 
rational ground for the defence of present 
laws upon this subject, and the advocates of 
the rule of right in this, as in all other mat 
ters, have an inexhaustible supply of argu- 
ment. The experience of the evil has now 
surely been long and bitter, and cry is rising 
heavenward, “ How @s Y 


Another evil which we hope to find ame- 
liorated by the demand of enlightened senti- 
ment is the prominence given to crime in the 
public press. A person actuated by deep 
concern for the promotion of purity and good- 
ness, lately suggested to the editor of a country 
paper that a Virtue Column might stand side 
by side with the grim record of local sins and 
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transgressions ; and that in it should be briefly 
narrated the special acts of heroism, of benev- 
olence, of devotion to duty under severe trial, 
of filial piety, and of religious dedication, 
which illuminate our daily life. Doubtless, 
the saints and heroes of common life would 
blush to find their good deeds placed before 
the general eye, but the good effect of making 
virtue prominent rather than vice is not for a 
moment questionable. Certainly evil cannot 
be effectually rebuked unless it is held up to 
view; but there is great difference between 
the judicial exposure which is needful for the 
correction of an evil and that gossipping dis- 
cussion of the details of crime which seeks to 
gratify unhealthy curiosity, and tends rather 
to the promotion of evil. 





It is evident that the general sense of the 
American people is awakened concerning the 
danger of the continuance of an ignorant class 
among us. It is very important that all the 
voters of a country be instructed sufficiently 
to enable them to have some comprehension 
of the momentous questions upon which they 
are so often called to decide. But there has 
been far less concern for the sound education 
of the women of our land. Is it not entirely 
clear that women who are to be the conser- 
vators of homes and the guides and educators 
of the coming generations should be duly 
prepared for their great work? There are 
benevolent institutions in all cities for the 
culture, care and guidance of young men ; but 
for parallel help to young women far less pre- 
cautions have been taken. Here is a work, 
in which, already, many noble minds and 
hearts are deeply interested ; and there exist 
noble examples of successful action in this 
direction which are worthy of all imitation. 
Illiteracy is perilous in the community, but 
in no part of the body politic is ignorance 
more to be dreaded than among the mothers 
and sisters of the people. 

The moral sense of the American people is 
now awakened to the duty of caring for the 
reformation and future weal of those who are 
suffering the penalty of their transgressions 
in penitentiaries. Of these there are many 
thousands in our country, many of whom are 
ultimately to be liberated, either to lead 
amended lives under the influence of the good 
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instructions they have imbibed during the 
years of correction, or to become again a 
terror and scourge to the community in which 
they live. Just and generous minds are 
questioning if there is not something more 
possible, in the way of right training for those 
in bonds. 

In a word, we have an abiding hope that 
our country is steadily drawing nearer and 
nearer to the degree of advancement which 
is ready for that reign of righteousness which 
may be termed, as of old, the kingdom of God 
on earth. 

The days of festal rejoicing which precede 
the incoming of the New Year, and which 
commemorate the advent of the Blessed Son 
and sent of the Eternal Father, are, very 
properly, a time for holy and generous re- 
solve, and a season for a persistent and faith- 
ful effort toward an elevation and renewal of 
life. What more can we do, during the com- 
ing days, for the cause of God and man? And 
what errors, shown in the records of the past, 
can we use as stepping stones in that ascent 
to the ideal Wisdom and Goodness for which 
the spirit yearns? 

‘“* Build thee morestately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll.” 





DIED. 


ANTHON Y.—On Seventh month 13th, 1882, 
at his residence in thetown of Genesee, White- 
side co., Ill., John Anthony, in the 82d year of 
hisage; a member of East Jordan, [l., Monthly 
Meeting. 


BORTON.—On 15th of Tenth month, 1882, 
in paeen gs co., N. J., Ruth Anna, daughter 
of Nerand Ruth H. Borton, in the 50th year 
of her age ; a member of Mount Laurel Monthly 
Meeting. 


GOURLEY.—On 4th of Eleventh month, © 
1882, at his residence in Horsham township 
Montgomery co., Pa., Emmor K. Gourley, aged 
73 years, 11 months and 17 days. 





“ WHAT IS TEACHING?” READ AT THE EDU- 
CATIONAL CONFERENCE AT RACE STREET 
MEETING HOUSE, PHILA., ON THE 9TH INST. 


What is teaching? What constitutes a 
good teacher? are two of the questions offered 
for consideration at this time. The writer 
approaches the subject with a full apprecia- 
tion of the importance thereof, while at the 
same time he feels embarrassed, knowing that 
the time for discussion is limited, and that it 
will not be possible for him to offer anything 
original upon it. We go back to the Anglo- 
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Saxon “tecan” for the root of the word and 
find that it means “to direct,” and also “to 
show.” 

Teaching, then, we understand to be direct- 
ing, in the sense of leading, the youth through 
the paths of inexperience and weakness, until 
they may have advanced sufficiently to be 
able to direct themselves aright in the matter 
of making the best possible use of their God- 
— faculties and opportunities. Complete 
iving consists in this, 

The further meaning of the word, “to 
show,” is lost in this more important sense of 
the word as defined above, for it is much more 
important that a child should in most things 
be put into such a position that he may be 
able to find out everything for himself rather 
than to be shown. 

Knowledge gained in this way is very apt 
to be a power, while that borrowed from a 
teacher rarely adds much strength to the 
scholar. It is too much like having another 
eat, or take exercise, for you. 

We must not, in trying to define this word, 
lose sight of the fact, that merely storing the 
mind of the child with knowledge borrowed 
by the teacher from books or from another 
person, is not teaching, as a‘great deal of this 
may be done, even to the detriment of the re- 
cipient, who may often fail to learn how to 
use it for any good purpose, or in other 
words, may not be able to digest it. 

Teaching is rather guiding the youthful 
mind, cultivating systematically the different 
faculties.thereof, so that it shall grow to be a 
symmetrically well-balanced whole, all of its 
possibilities developed to the utmost. There 
should be nothing lost sight of in this process. 
The memory, perceptive faculties, reasoning 
powers, the imagination, all, should be con- 
sidered, and each in its turn receive intelli- 
gent care,and when one may be weak, or 
another unuaturally strong, or developed to 
an overheated state, proper and judicious 
means must be taken to restore a healthy 
condition. The mind must be trained to ap- 
preciate at once any opportunity for advance- 
ment in all good things, and to shun all that 
may be hurtful to either body or mind. 

As, then, the mind must direct all the ener- 
gies, it is important, to even the greatest de- 
gree, that it should dwell in a well-developed, 
healthy body, not subject to embarrassment 
from physical weakness. 

The mind educated aright appreciates all 
this and knows what must be done to secure 
it-if possible. 

Teaching, then, is directing the mind a little 
way on the road of life until it has become a 
store-house of useful information, always 
ready to stand heavy drafts, which, instead 
of taking from, will add to, its abundance, 
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and showing it that there is yet ahead a long, 
perhaps arduous journey before the great un- 
known is attained. 

A good teacher, then, is he who can best do 
the work poorly pointed out above. To be- 
come such, a person must have some endow- 
ments peculiar to the calling. In the first 
place we say he should have “a gift.” If 
Nature has endowed him with the power to 
attract to him children, to gain their confi- 
dence, esteem, their love, he possesses that 
which will go a great way towards making 
him a good teacher. If to this he adds a 
desire to do good, to make an impress for 
good upon those around him, and can enter 
upon the work with more than a mercenary 
motive, he may hope to succeed. 

Further, if he be well cultivated, mentally 
and physically, free from taint of dishonor, 
of unblemished character (we do not say repu- 
tation), he may begin the work with still 
greater confidence in the future. He who has 
little to live down, who has not led an im- 
proper life, and therefore has the full confi- 
dence of everybody, may feel very strong in 
his position. If to that he belong to a strong 
family, each member of which may lend him 
a degree of strength with which to enter the 
combat, so much the better for him; but we 
do not consider the latter among the essen- 
tials, for he may in time reach a point where 
he will be but little affected by the words or 
acts of others. Armed as aboye suggested a 
young man may go forth to teach. 

He must now endeavor to gain complete 
control over himself, be willing to lay self 
aside and enter the arena for the good of 
others, fully appreciating the fuct that he has 
in his power wonderful opportunities for good 
or ill for those who may be committed to his care. 
Those over whom he may preside are to work 
after his direction for success here and happi- 
ness hereafter. Then, by example and pre- 
cept, he must make no mistakes. A child 
has but one time to go to school, and every 
day lost, or every mistake made by either 
teacher or pupil, is made forever, and if time 
must be used to correct errors, it is time that 
should be devoted to better purposes. 

A teacher should by all means endeavor to 
keep well, physically and mentally, for we 
contend that it is impossible for an infirm or 
weak teacher to do all that may be required 
of him in matters either of disciplining or 
instructing a school. He must, as it were, 
“pull up stream ” in all his efforts. 

A good teacher always controls himself, 
does not become impatient or petulant, never 
allows anger to possess him, is always ready 
for any emergency, is never off his guard, al- 
ways seizes an opportunity to cultivate the 
better nature of a child; does nothing to ex- 
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cite anger, stir up bad blood, or hurt the ten- 
der feelings of his pupils; is judicious in the 
administration of discipline; is just to all, 
quick to discriminate between intentional 
and unintentional wrong doings; fully com- 
prehends the abilities and disabilities, faults 
and failings of his pupils; is quick to read 
the dispositions of those committed to his 
care; cannot compromise with evil. He 
should never do aught that will destroy the 
self-respect, or break down the hopes or no- 
ble aspirations of even the most unpromis- 
ing or weakest of his flock. If called upon 
to condemn error in any, he should never 
do it in a way calculated to impress upon 
the transgressor the idea that he is too weak 
to do better. 

Students are often, too often, surrounded 
by evil influences, or unfortunate circum- 
stances, at home. Frequently they are 
started to school under a cloud. What is to 
become of such, if at the school-room door 
he be met by further discouragement or 
more trouble? A person having so culti- 
vated himself that he may rise to the stand- 
ard only suggested above, in other words, hav- 
ing gotten the heart right, should then study 
human nature deep and long, and the mind 
of man completely. He should “ know him- 
self,” and others too, and this, though 
“enough for man,” is hardly enough for a 
teacher to know. 

Now let him proceed to store well his own 
mind with all useful information. Let him, 
so far as is possible, possess every variety of 
knowledge. Then he should possess “ wis- 
dom from on high.” 

Prepared now, if he can come down to 
the childish mind, and gain its confidence 
and attention, and impart to it what he 
himself has, a man is a teacher truly, than 
which, we think, no one possesses a higher 
calling. God has no nobler work for man 
to do. Ext M. Lams. 





WHAT ARE THE DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
OF OUR SOCIETY WITH RESPECT TO ITS TES- 
THIONIES AGAINST INTEMPERANCE ? 
Read at a conference of the Committee on Co- 

operation, from Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, and 

Illinois Yearly Meetings, held at Waynesville, 

Ohio, Ninth mo. 22d, 1882: , 

Two powerful factors exist in the further- 
ance of every work, whether it be for good or 
evil. 

The force of example and the force of 
teaching, of persuasion and personal influence. 

The latter is valueless without the former, 
but in connection with it is valuable and 
necessary. 

The former is valuable of itself. 


We hardly realize how much our lives go | and his followers. 


to make up the lives of others, how much our 
example is patterned after by those even with 
whom we may have but little acquaintance. 
It is an old and trite saying, that men sel- 
dom underrate their powers, but often under- 
rate their influence. 
We meet to-day as members of a Christian 
Church to consider how, as such members, we 
can best concentrate our energies to effect the 
overthrow of a gigantic evil, one whose power 
threatens the very life of the nation itself, and 
which is daily robbing us of that which is 
most valuable, not only to our nation’s life, 
but violating and destroying the dearest and 
most sacred ties of our social life. 
Like the haughty Philistine of old, who 
defiantly challenged the valient men of Israel, 
we see this giant evil arrayed against the Is- 
rael of this our day, and boldly sending forth 
his challenge. 
As members of a society, professedly fol- 
lowing the Saviour of the world as the Prince 
of Peace, we may not arm ourselves with the 
armor of Saul and meet the Philistine with 
the implements of warfare of man’s devising, 
but with the spirit of David, choose the wea- 
pons only of God’s provision, and in His 
name alone go forth to meet the enemy of our 
people. 
As my mind goes back over the early his- 
tory of our loved society, I seek to understand 
what was the active power which, under God, 
influenced the minds of the people, convinc- 
ing them that there was really a power above 
and behind the despised Quaker, sustaining 
him under persecution and impelling him for- 
ward in the path of duty. 
It was a simple faith which the Quaker 
taught. The light of God illuminating the 
conscience ; the voice of God speaking in the 
heart; the equality of all men in the sight of 
od. 
It was no new doctrine, the early fathers 
of the Christian Church had taught the same ; 
the truth had been inscribed in Holy Writ 
and handed down to us in writings which the 
world professed to reverence and accept. 
But men’s lives had fallen away therefrom, 
and they had accepted a standard infinitely 
lower than that which the scriptures taught. 
Corrupt teachers had influenced their minds, 
and the simple teachings of the early Friends, 
striking at the root of this corrupt system, 
interfered with those who from love of gain 
were making merchandise of the Gospel, and 
they who were thus interfered with stirred up 
the people to put down these troublers of their 
quietude. 
Like Demetrius of old, the craft was in 
danger, and the clamor of the multitude was 
invoked to put to silence the teachings of Paul 
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How was this influence met? By silence? 
No! By resisting physical foree by an ap- 
peal to thesame? No! But by boldly de- 
claring the truth and patiently suffering the 
penalties imposed therefor by an unenlight- 
ened magistracy and people. 

The people who were not impressed by the 
proclamation of the truth, whose intellects 
refused to sanction it as presented by-the 
preacher, were touched at heart by his pati- 
ently bearing suffering and reproach, perse- 
cution and distraint, the prison and the 
gallows, until men of thought said: It is 
enough, there is a power sustaining this people 
that cannot be overcome; they cannot be 
rushed out; they have won our respect ; they 
are sincere in their convictions ; let us modify 
our laws to meet those convictions. 

Has the power which sustained our early 
Friends changed? No! 

Has the voice which instructed them in the 
path of duty become less distinct? No! 

Are we to look for the pointings of duty, 
by turning our gaze backward over the path 
which they have trodden? No! 

The true path of progress lies before us, 
not behind us. The experience of the past is 
valuable for instruction in righteousness, not 
for inspiration to service. 

The voice of God speaks to us to-day, say- 
ing: “This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

The power of God is still all-sufficient to 
sustain ; to guide the arrows of conviction to 
the hearts of the opposers ; the smooth stones 
of the brook to the brain of the Philistine. 

Proving our faith by our works. By our 
life showing the earnestness of our convic- 
tions. Touching not ourselves the poison of 
which we would warn others—we have still 
the duty of giving forth the warning voice to 
others. 

Does the parent wait for the child to burn 
itself on the heated stoye ere he warns it of 
its danger? 

Shall the experience of the past be value- 
less because of want of tongue or pen to pre- 
sent its lessons? Shall we not employ tongue 
and pen, persuasion and argument, to warn 
and counsel and educate men ? 

A false standard has been set up; a false 
education has obtained place with the people. 

That which is only useful as a poison has 
been commended as a panacea, and many 
have been deceived and deluded thereby, until 
enslaved by the chains of a giant appetite, 
thousands have been brought to ruin and de- 
struction. 

We have need to teach that alcohol is not 
one of the good gifts of God, the moderate 
use of which is beneficial, and that only the 
immoderate use is injurious. 

The latest teachings of science prove this 
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to be a fallacy, and men have need to be taught 
of its falseness. 

Whilst thousands are falling about us, many 
of whom plead the example of those who use 
intoxicants in what it called moderation, as 
their excuse, we need ever to press the Chris- 
tian standard home to the hearts of Christian 
people, that no man has a right to make his 
example a stumbling-block to his weaker 
brother. 

“Neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth 
or is offended, or is made weak.” 

We owe a duty to society that we present 
the truth with regard to intoxicants, and en- 
deavor to disabuse the public mind of the false 
education with which it has become imbued. 

We owea duty to the fallen, that we endea- 
vor to lift them up in the true spirit of the 
Good Samaritan, surrounding the victim 
struggling for his freedom and his life, with 
influences which shall aid him to overcome. 
Not only binding up and dressing the wounds 
already made, but carefully bringing to a 
place of protection and safety. 

When we are prepared to teach our child- 
ren that our bodies are temples of the living 
God—that whatsoever we do that defiles or 
weakens the temple of God is sin. 

“Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.” 

When we are prepared to teach them that 
which the enlightenment of science teaches us 
to-day, that the use of intoxicants in any de- 
gree is harmful and weakening, we shall see 
a generation coming forward of advanced 
thought and enlightenment. May God hasten 
the day which is approaching when the evil 
of intemperance shall be a thing of the past, 
and our country disenshackeled from this 
monstrous evil. 

The foe we have to contend wit’ is strongly 
intrenched in perverted appetites, in social 
customs, in wrong education, in pecuniary 
interest. The Society of Friends owe it to 
themselves, to their fellow-men, and to God, 
that by example, by the voice of tongue and 
pen, by every means which God has given 
them, by every influence which He permits 
them to exert, that they be found valiently 
fighting the adversary ; not with the carnal 
weapons of Saul’s provision, or imbued with 
Saul’s spirit, but with the true Christian 
armor, as children of the light. “Let us 
who are of the day be sober, putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love, and for a hel- 
met the hope of salvation.” 

Without this armor we are helpless, with 
it we are invincible. R. 8. HAVILAND. 
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A QUICK WAY TO SETTLE SMALL OFFENCES. 


In Geneva and some other parts of Switzer- 
land a very practical custom exists for the 
rapid punishment of certain petty offenders. 
A policeman who sees a publican keep his 
house open after closing hours, a cabman 
driving after dark without his lanterns lit, or a 
servant shaking a carpet out of a window 
overlooking the street, does not summon the 
transgressor before a magistrate, but serves 
him with a card, which, setting forth the na- 
ture of his offence, adds: “If you acknowl- 
edge yourself to .have committed the afore- 
said breach of police regulations, you are to 
pay a fine of five francs at the police office on 
such a day. If you deny your guilt, you are 
here summoned to attend on such a day at 
the Tribunal of Police, where you will have 
to answer to my charge.” By this system 
the expense, waste of time, and worry in- 
volved in attending at a police court to meet 
a trivial charge are avoided, and no injustice 
is done, since the accused has the right of 
appeal to a magistrate if he thinks he has 
been improperly fined. Take tradesmen who 
adulterate their goods. Last year there was 
opened at the Prefecture de Police in Paris a 
laboratory for the analysis of food and drink ; 
and here for a small fee anybody may cause 
wine, butter, milk, etc., to be examined, and 
may receive a report on them. Armed with 
such a document, the victim of trade roguery 
has only to lodge a complaint at the police 
office of his district, and in less than two 
hours the offender’s shop will be visited by 
inspectors, who will commence an examination 
of his whole stock, and carry off all adulterat- 
ed merchandise there and then in a cart. In 
some places it is still the custom to pour 
adulterated liquids in the gutter in front of 
the vendor’s house ; but this has been discon- 
tinued in large cities, because women used to 
hasten with jugs to ladle up the condemned 
wine or spirits, not caring if they were pois 
oned, so long as they got the poison for noth- 
ing. Foreign magistrates all thoroughly un- 
derstand the importance of protecting the 
public against noxious food, and for this 
reason there are inspectors whose only busi- 
ness it is to go and visit the kitchens of hotels 
and eating houses to see that the copper 
saucepans are kepi free from verdigris, and 
that no tainted meats are used. The grand- 
est hotels like the lowest beef shops are liable 
to the visits of these inspectors, who will 
never scruple to inflict a fine when they they 
meet with a careless cook.—Grocers’ Price 
Ourrent. 





Ir is evidence of an odious spirit to be better 
pleased to detect a fault than to commend a 
virtue. 
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THE REASON WHY. 


Perhaps it is indeed true that the present 
time differs from all previous epochs in the: 
general demand for a search into the causes 
of phenomena, and the reasons for action. 
The mind is not satisfied with statements of 
facts, and the records of events, but demands 
generalizations,’and inquires after principles. 
There is an objection to employing methods 
until it seems evident these are the best at- 
tainable, and we can render a reason why we 
believe them to be the best. 

Science unfolds not only phenomena, but 
must develop the law that produces and 
governs them. No student is content with 
the dogmatic instructions once deemed suffi- 
cient, but is intent on discovering the under- 
lying principles which explain mysteries and 
make them intelligible. 

The general inquiry into political measures 
and the balancing of evidences in favor of 
this or that principle of proceeding, makes 
political leadership among the most difficult 
of all callings. The growing intellectual ac- 
tivity of the masses makes it impossible to 
hope to control their franchises unless they are 
shown the path of wisdom, and convinced that. 
there are sufficient reasons why to justify their 
support. A recent writer in the Public Ledger: 
thus enlarges on this topic: 

‘“‘Art and literature, medicine and law, lan- 
guage and life—everything, in fact, which is 
made an object of study at all—is now sub- 
jected to the most searching investigation as 
to its origin and growth, the mode and means. 
of its development, and the foundations on 
which its present existence is laid. Of course, 
these researches are still in their infancy, and 
few claims to having discovered the exact ori- 
gin, or the perfect operation of law in these: 
varied branches, can yet be made. Yet the 
continued efforts in this direction, and the in- 
creasing desire to pursue every study in some- 
thing like this manner, is sufficient evidence 
of the change which has taken place in our 
intellectual conceptions and methods. 

“This alteration is not confined to scholastic 
studies. It extends through all our society 
and influences our business, our homes, our 
politics, our reforms, our philanthropy. The 
young man of the present day cannot be con- 
tent to accept without question his grand- 
father’s methods of business; he must sift 
them, discover their reasons, compare them 
with other plans, find out how they will or 
will not suit the present state of commerce 
and adopt or discard them accordingly. Peo- 
ple who go on doing the same thing in the 
same way without noticing the altered circum- 
stances will be surely left behind in the con- 
test for success. In the same way we are 
slowly learning how to test and apply theories. 
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We are finding out that what may be very 
serviceable in one age or country or in one set 
of conditions may be quite the reverse in an- 
other. Because a republic is the best form of 
government for us, it does not follow that 
every European country ought immediately 
to adopt it. Because one method of training 
children, or educating youth, or helping the 
unfortunate, has been successful in a past age, 
we do not, therefore, enforce those identical 
methods upon our own. We are gradually 
finding out the causes which led to such things, 
discovering their origin, learning how natu- 
rally they sprang out of surrounding condi- 
tions, and grew in congenial soil; and this 
process of thought leads us to compare the 
situation, and to avoid the hasty adoption of 
what may be very good for others, but not at 
all good for us. 

“This habit of mind, as it prevails, will 
make us more charitable in our judgments 
and more wise in our benevolence. Even now 
we allow the crime and the criminal to occupy 
much the same position in our minds. The 
horror and disgust we rightly feel for the one 
would not so freely be extended to the other 
did we search earnestly for the cause of his 
downward career, and find out, not only what 
he has done, but how he came to doit. The 
influence of birth, surroundings, habits, asso- 
ciations—how seldom do we take all these into 


‘Rejoice with us; no more rebuke 
Our gladness with thy quiet look.” 
The gray monk answered: ‘‘ Keep, I pray, 
Even as ye list, the Lord’s birthday. 


‘“‘Let heathen Yule fires flicker red 
Where thronged refectory feasts are spread; 
With mystery-play and masque and mime 
And wait-song speed the holy time! 


“The blindest faith may haply save; 
The Lord accepts the things we have; 
And reverence, howsoe’er it strays, 
May find at last the shining ways. 


‘They needs must grope who cannot see, 
The blade before the ear must be ; 
As ye are feeling I have felt, 
And where ye dwell I too have dwelt. 


“But now, beyond the things of sense, 
Beyond occasions and events, 
I know, through God's exceeding grace, 
Release from form and time and place. 


“T listen, from no mortal tongue, 
To hear the song the angels sung ; 
And wait within myself to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow. 


“The outward symbols disappear 
From him whose inward sight is clear ; 
And small must be the choice of days 
To him who fills them all with praise! 


‘*Keep while you need it, brothers mine, 
With honest zeal your Christmas sign, 
But judge not him who every morn 
Feels in his heart the Lord Christ born!” 


account when we pronounce our hasty and | —Zhe Youth's Companion. 


crude judgments of guilt! Yet, without doing 
80, we can neither form true estimates nor ap- 
ply effective measures for help or reform. Ap- 
preciative sympathy, the great bond which 
underlies the brotherhood of man, can only 
be gained in this way, and thus all efforts to 
discover the origin and processes of growth 
and the underlying causes of things, subserves 
not only the interests of truth, but also the 
highest welfare of the community.” 


——_—__+—~ee 


THE MYSTIC’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“‘All hail!’ the bells of Christmas rang, 
“All hail!’ the monks at Christmas sang; 
The merry monks who kept with cheer 

The gladdest day of all their year. 


But still apart, unmoved thereat, 

A pious elder brother sat 

Silent, in his accustomed place, 

With God’s sweet peace upon his face. 


“Why sitt’st thou thus?” his brethren cried, 
“It is the blessed Christmas-tide ; 

The Christmas lights are all aglow, 

The sacred lilies bud and blow. 


*‘Above our heads the joy-bells ring, 
Without the happy children sing, 
And all God’s creatures hail the morn 
On which the holy Christ was born! 





A FRAGMENT. 
BY E. ERNEST MAY. 


Hast thou ever walked abroad 
On a soft Spring eventide, 

And heard a thrush whose being 
Seemed dissolving into singing ? 
Hast thou ever paused and wondered 

At the wonder of its song, 
Like a vague wild burst of longing 
To do away with wrong? 


Hast thou ever felt while list’ning 
To the marvel of this singing, 
With the sweet young leaves unfurling 
Responsive to its ringing, 
'Tis God’s own way of telling 
Of hope renewed up-welling 
In His blessed gift—the Spring? 


And as the tree within it feels 
The Summer leaves that are to be, 
A something heavenly comes to me, 
A sunbeam through my spirit steals 
That fain would free itself in song, 
And then I long | thee. 
For power to tell it out, oh! bird, like 
—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


comqamiipananiages 

True silence is the rest of the mind, and is 
to the spirit what sleep is to the body, nour- 
ishment and refreshment. It is a great vir- 
tue; it covers folly, keeps secrets, avoids dis- 
putes, and prevents sin.—Penn. 
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THE BETTER TIMES OF CHILDREN. 

. Many parents in middle life, or past, are 
given to contrasting the condition of children 
to-day with what it was when they were young, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the “good old 
times” in point of privileges, but rather to 
their credit as regards the quality of the chil- 
dren which they produced. See how finely the 
children are dressed, they say, what school 
advantages they have, what books and peri- 
odicals are provided for them, compared with 
the dearth of such matter even thirty years 
ago; and how the severe discipline and stern 
repression of the old times have been relaxed 
or done away with. 

It is all true, the contrast is very striking. 
We are living in an era of better times for 
children, in many ways, though it may well 
be doubted whether the little folks themselves 
are any healthier, happier, or better grounded 
in useful knowledge than were those of former 
generations. But, recognizing the surface 
indications of more favored conditions, is it a 
matter for serious head-wagging or sugges- 
tive shoulder-shrugs? We think not. It is 
the natural result of the advance of the nation 
toward a higher civilization. Mr. Emerson 
once expressed regret that his son was missing 
the early discipline of self-denial and self- 
reliance which he felt had done so much to 
form his own character on a basis of sturdy 
independence, but he confessed himself to be 
powerless to change the new conditions. 

An instructive illustration of one of the 
causes of this change recently came under our 
observation. A successful professional man 
had worked himself fairly haggard and pre- 
maturely old, after the American fashion, in 
the effort to secure a competence. His home 
was supplied with every comfort and luxury 
needed for the thorough enjoyment of his 
large family of bright children and their 
winsome mother. ‘They were dressed with 
strict regard to health, but with an elegance 
that often caused remark, as the father’s care- 
less personal habits in this respect were no- 
ticed. The home table was always lavishly 
sypplied with the best the markets afforded. 

he best books, the brightest magazines, the 
newest toys, and other ministers to childish 
happiness, were furnished without stint. 

“How much more you do for your chil- 
dren than you do for yourself!” said we to 
the careworn father one day. 

“ Yes,” he said, “and do you want to know 
the reason? When I was a boy, on the old 
hillside farm, I was worked like a slave. 1 
was scantily fed on coarse food that I could 
not relish, being one of the unfortunate ‘ deli- 
cate’ children. I was poorly clad, though 
my father was a well-to-do farmer and meant 
to do right by his children. He was not con- 


sciously hard or cruel, but he saved money 
for us at the expense of our bodies and souls. 
[ rarely knew a happy day till I was sixteen 
years old, and ran away. And as I lived 
that hard life, and struggled afterward to 
make my way in the world, I said to myself” 
—and here the eyes of the stern-faced lawyer 
filled with a tell-tale moisture—“ that if I 
ever became a man and had children of my 
own, nothing should be too good for them ; 
they should have the good times that I hun- 
gered for and missed.” 

A great share of the better times of chil- 
dren comes from such experiences, perhaps 
not so extreme, but still sufficient to create 
the feeling, and give birth to the purpose. 
Other parents, born to a more favored lot, 
seek to repeat in their own homes the happi- 
ness of their childhood, and in them there is 
less to fear from over-indulgence. But, how- 
ever the motive comes, we should be thankful 
that the right of children to be happy is more 
generally recognized. And, when they are 
troublesome and unappreciative despite all 
that is done for them, let us not forget that 
sunshine is, after all, the natural condition of 
growth, that happiness in early childhood is 
a birthright of which it is robbery wilfully or 
needlessly ,to deprive them. Children are 
individuals. How often this is forgotten by 
parents or teachers, who seek to mould them 
in a mass like so much clay! They have 
rights as well as obligations. They are not 
to blame for being here. Having given 
themselves children, parents are under a na- 
tural and solemn obligation to give them- 
selves to their children for guidance, sympa- 
thy, companionship, and love, as truly as for 
necessary care. All this is entirely compati- 
ble with firmness in family government, and 
consistent with that training in self-reliance 
and knowledge of useful work which is now 
too much neglected in many homes, to the 
making of butterfly girls and jelly-fish boys. 
Let us be glad for the better times of chil- 
dren, and seek to make them better for it.— 
Christian Register. 

Ir may safely be affirmed that no error 
that was all error has long held possession of 
the human mind. Errors apparently live by 
virtue of the little truth that is in them ; and 
it should be the object of true philosophy and 
of a rational criticism to rescue this truth 
whilst destroying the error that surrounds it ; 
to make its work constructive rather than 
iconoclastic in its tendency ; to show such a 
desire for truth, first, last, and always, that of 
its labors may be said what was said of Em- 
erson, “ when he removes an image, he does 
it in such a spirit that it seems like an act of 
worship.” — W. NV. Evans. 
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A SAGACIOUS PONY. 

A well-authenticated and extraordinary 
case of the sagacity of a Shetland pony has 
just come under our notice. A year or two 
ago Mr. Sinclair, pupil teacher, Holm, im- 
ported one of these little animals from Shet- 
land, on which to ride too and from school, 
his residence being a considerable distance 
from the school buildings. Up to that time 
the animal had been unshod, but some time 
afterwards Mr. Sinclair had it shod by Mr. 
Pratt, the parish blacksmith. The other day 
Mr. Pratt, whose smithy is a long distance 
from Mr. Sinclair’s house, saw the pony with- 
out halter or anything upon it, walking up 
to where he was working. Thinking the 
animal had strayed from home, he drove it 
off, throwing stones after the pony to make 
it run homewards. This had the desired ef- 
fect fora short time ; but Mr. Pratt had only 
got fairly at work once more in the smithy 
when the pony’s head again made its appear- 
ance at the door. On proceeding a second 
time outside to drive the pony away, Mr. 
Pratt, with a bl&cksmith’s instinct, took a 
look at the pony’s feet, when he observed 
that one of his shoes had been lost. Having 
made a shoe, he put it on, and then waited 
to see what the animal would do. For a 
moment it looked at the blacksmith as if 
asking whether he was done, then pawed 
once or twice to see if the newly-shod foot 
was comfortable, and finally gave a pleasant 
neigh, erected his head, and started home- 
wards at a brisk trot. The owner was also 
exceedingly surprised to find the animal at 
home completely shod the same evening, and 
it was only on calling at the smithy some 
days afterwards that he learned the full ex- 
tent of his pony’s sagacity.— Orkney Herald. 


ITEMS. 


ON the 19th instant there were two slight 
earthquakes at Panama. 


A TELEGRAM from Naples states that ‘‘a 

assenger train has been stripped and robbed 

y an armed band. The government has 
offered a reward of 2,000 francs for the appre- 
hension of the robbers.”’ 


ARRANGEMENTS for holding an Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Calcutta in 1883 have 
been concluded. 


THE Jamaica Creole of the 13th instant gives 
particulars of the great fire in Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and estimates the loss at $10,000,000— 
one-third of the first estimate. 


THE correspondent of the London Times at 
Dublin says the signs of distress among small 
farmers and laborers are becoming more visible 
in some districts. The government is being 
pressed to establish relief works. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury decides that 
under the Chinese Restriction act a Chinaman 
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now residing in this country cannot bring here 
a wife whom he intended to marry in China, 
“though if he was already married and his 
wife was in China she could come.”’ 


THE committee of the New England Manu- 
facturers and Mechanics’ Institute which has 
visited the South and Southwest to secure ex- 
hibits from the States and leading railroads at 
the fair next autumn has returned to Boston 
and reports a successful trip. 


THE country lying between the western 
limit of Manitoba and the eastern boundary of 
British Columbia has been divided into four 
territorial sections, named Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and Athabaska, and a new 
post-office has been established in each. 


THE bill introduced in the House by Mr. 
Herbert, of Alabama, ‘‘ to further protect offi- 
cers and employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment from political assessments,’’ prohib- 
its any Senator or Representative in Congress. 
or officer ee by the President from ‘ re- 
questing or demanding from any of the officers 
or employees of the government money or 
other thing of value for political purposes.” 


EsTIMATES have been made in England as 
to the relative cost of keeping coin and paper 
in circulation. To coin 1,000,000 sovereigns 
costs about $10,000, or a centapiece. In fifteen 
years they lose one-half of one per cent., or 
about $25,000, and become too light for further 
use as money. The total expense on a million 
of sovereigns would be $35,000 for fifteen years. 
The paper to print 1,000,000 one £ notes would 
cost four cents apiece, or $40,000 at the outside. 
During fifteen years they would have to be re- 
furnished at least three times, or if in active 
use six times, thus requiring an outlay of about 
$160,000, and perhaps $280,000 for the same 
period that a million of sovereigns would re- 
main in circulation. 


TWENTY BILLION wooden hoops are used in 
the large packing establishments of the coun- 
try for barrels alone. Now, a hoop-maker will 
make 150 hoops in a day of ten hours, twelve 
or fourteen feet lengths. .An exceptionally 
good hoop-maker will produce 300 eight-foot 
in a day of ten hours, and after this has been 
done these hoops must be again finish-shaved 
by the cooper before he can notch them, bevel 
the ends or drive them. A couple of Boston- 
ians have invented a machine the production 
of which, stated within bounds, will be 20,000: 
eight-foot marketable hoops in ten hours. 





NOTICES. 


A Religious Meeting will be held at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 
Belmont and Girard avenues, on First-day, 
Twelfth month 3lst, at3 P.M.,towhich Friends 
are particularly invited. 





Friends’ Boarding-House Directors meet 
Fifth-day, First month 4th, 1883, at 4 P.M. 
J. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


A Religious Meeting is appointed to be held 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Unity and Waln 
streets, Frankford, on First-day, First month 
7th, 1883, at 3 o’clock P. M. 
































































